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A VERSION OF THE New BILL. 


Misrepresentation has been a potent factor in the 
opposition to our new Bill, but, so far, it has princi- 
pally been employed within the ranks of the pro- 
fession. Apparently it is now being employed to 
sway a larger audience, and we were sorry to find 
that a highly reputable and influential newspaper 
has been induced to mislead the general public by 
circulating an absolutely incorrect version of the 
provisions of the Bill. 

The greater part of the column on “ Agricultural 
Affairs’ in The Scotsman of November 27th is de- 
voted to the Bill, and it is to be regretted that the 
writer did not seek information from some trust- 
worthy advisor before penning his erroneous view 
of its clauses. Not much is said regarding the 
annual registration fee, which is admitted to be 
chiefly of internal interest, though it is significant 
that the writer affirms the existence of “a pretty 
general feeling of surprise that the profession should 
seek to adopt so unusual a course as to lay a com- 
pulsory tax of the kind upon past graduates.” The 
word “ past’ deserves to be italicised, for we do not 
remember hearing an opponent of the annual regis- 
tration fee object to the imposition upon the gra- 
duates of the future. 

But the little that is said upon this point need 
not detain us. The writer himself quickly leaves it 
to call attention tq@gpther alleged proposals of the 
Bill as likely to arte “the most serious opposi- 
tion.” These other proposals, we are gravely told, 
“are those designed for the purpose of securing for 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons and its 
licentiates a practical monopoly of all services of a 
veterinary character which can legally be made 
available to the stockowners of this country.” Of 
course, all proposals which could, by any stretch of 
imagination, be described as designed to any such 
end dropped out of the Bill long ago, but our con- 
temporary is evidently unaware of the fact. No 
clauses of the measure are quoted, but under the 
heading of “The Effects of the Bill’ we finda 
series of such general statements and special 
examples as the following :— 

“The only conclusion that can fairly be drawn 
from these provisions as they now stand is that 
they are designed for a two-fold purpose, viz., (1) 
to drive out of existence all amateur veterinary 
“experts,” or “handy men” of whatever class or 
character; and (2) to ensure that it shall not be 
legal for owners of live stock to hire any person 
other than a registered veterinary surgeon to give 
even the most trivial attention to their stock —this, 
too, irrespective of whether the invalided animals 
be bantam cocks or Clydesdale stallions. A farmer 
might have his lambs castrated or docked by his 


own servants, but if he should have to hire a person 
to perform these elementary operations, that per- 
son must be no other than a fully fledged veterinary 
surgeon. The feet of cattle might be trimmed by 
the owner or his servants, but only a veterinary 
surgeon could be hired for the simple process.” 

This—and more in the same strain, which we 
forbear to quote—can only refer to the section 
absolutely prohibiting practice by unqualified per- 
sons, which once formed part of the Bill. While 
that section remained in the measure, any agricul- 
tural writer who feared that it would be enforced 
to the utmost, might not unfairly offer such critic- 
ism as the above. But we all know that the 
RC.V.S. definitely abandoned the clause in April 
last, and it is more than surprising to find the agri- 
cultural authority of a paper of high standing des- 
cribe the Bill as still containing it. 

No one supposes that The Scotsman would know- 
ingly misrepresent our or any other Bill in this 
manner. We can only infer that some unscrupu- 
lous a of the Bill within the profession has 
misled The Scotsman, with the object of prejudicing 
agriculturists against the measure. 

The Bill now contains nothing which would even 
inconvenience agriculturists and stockowners ; it 
does contain something which is distasteful to some 
veterinary surgeons, and this traitorous method of 
exciting opposition to it may well have commended 
itself to one of these as a legitimate and promising 
political expedient. 

This misrepresentation is very serious for two 
reasons. In the first place, it is disseminated by a 
paper of high standing, which appeals to a very 
wide circle of readers. Beyond this, there is an old 
proverb to the effect that the most dangerous of 
misrepresentations is ‘ the lie which is balf a lie.” 
There is just this grain of truth in The Scotsman’s 
version of the effects of our Bill upon agriculture— 
that, many months ago, the measure did contain a 
clause which a rigid interpretation might have con- 
strued as bearing the effects now stated by The 
Scotsman. It was never intended that this clause 
should be rigidly enforced, and the clause itself has 
long been deleted from the Bill—but the fact that 
the Bill ever contained it may make it more diffi- 
cult to combat the incorrect statement which has 
just been published. We can only hope that the 
error into which The Scotsman has been led may 
soon he officially corrected—and we can only sus- 
pect how the error has arisen. Probably the affair 
is an instructive example of the methods of some 
veterinary politicians; certainly it is a melancholy 
illustration of the truth that a newspaper deservedly 
reckoned as a credit to journalism may sometimes 


unwittingly mislead the public. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


ConTaGious VAGINITIS AND ITS RELATIONS WITH 
STERILITY AND ABORTION. 


Contagious vaginitis is a benign malady, but 
exceedingly contagious. The germ, a streptococcus 
discovered by Ostertag, is conveyed by all objects, 
and also persons, which come into more or less 
direct contact with the affected animals. A bull 
which has served an affected cow is certain to infect 
all those which he covers subsequently. In Ger- 
many and Switzerland this disease has caused in- 
direct pecuniary losses which are estimated in mil- 
lions of marks. 

The vaginal catarrh impedes fecundation, and 25 
= cent. or 50 per cent. of the cows in an infected 

erd may be found sterile. An equally serious 
consequence of the disease is the frequency of 
abortion. 

Two forms of epizootic abortion exist, the one 
due to the bacillus of Bang, the other resulting from 
the extension of the vaginal catarrh to the mucous 
membrane of the gravid uterus. 

The two affections are distinguished by the fol- 


lowing 

1. The epizootic abortion of Bang appears very 
regularly between the sixth and seventh months of 
gestation ; that due to contagious vaginitis appears 
at all stages of pregnancy. 

2. The lesions of the envelopes, which are very 
characteristic in the classical epizootic abortion, are 
absent when abortion is produced by infectious 
vaginal catarrh. 

3. Medicinal measures, such as the subcutane- 
ous injection of carbolic acid, are advantageously 
employed against the epizootic abortion of Bang, 
but are totally useless in the other case. 

As curative treatment of infectious vaginal 
catarrh, the author favours the introduction of 
bacillol into the vagina.—Annales de Méd. Vét. ex. 
Tierarztliches Zentralblatt. 


BorryoMyYcosis OF THE PERITONEUM PROCEEDING 
FROM A FURICULITIS. 


Schimmel, in the Tijdschrift voor Veerastseni- 
kunde, records a case of an eight-year-old gelding, | 
which was sent to the hospital of the Utrecht School | 
on account of a recurrence of botryomycotic furi- 
culitis. The case had been operated upon twice 
previously. Upon examination, Schimmel dis- 
covered the presence of a tumour of the size of two 
fists in the right inguinal region. Rectal explora- 
tion showed that the lesion extended into the abdo- | 
men. As the lesions were so far advanced that all 
surgical intervention was considered useless, the 
horse was destroyed. 

Post-mortem examination showed that, in addi- 
tion to the botryomycotic lesions of the spermatic 
cord, which extended to the sublumbar region, | 


there existed an enormous tumour, involving the 
spleen, the liver, and the diaphragm. This neo- 
plasm, which attained the size of a child’s head, 
was softened in several places, and was rich in 
botryomyces. There was no direct connection be- 
tween the testicular cord and the tumour; the 
Jatter being probably of metastatic origin.— Annales 
de Méd. Vét. 


Tue ApBsorPTION OF TOXINS AND OTHER 
Potsons BY VEGETABLES. 


Kasparek, in the Tierdrztliches Zentralblatt, states 
the following conclusions from a series of experi- 
ments, the total duration of which has been eight 
years. 

The intact walls of vegetables resist penetration 
by the germs of the soil in a radical manner. 

If microbes are introduced into plants by reason 
of solutions of continuity in their walls, the life of 
these micro-organisms is very limited. The bark 
of plants, therefore, behaves towards morbid germs 
as does the skin of animals. 

Microbial toxins, and the majority of poisons 
introduced into the soil, penetrate the vegetable 
with the nutrient liquids ; it is easy to demonstrate 
their presence in the plant by chemical analysis or 
by biological experiment. 

Tetanus toxin, morphine, strychnine, arsenic, 
copper, etc., are absorbed by vegetables growing 
from the surface of soil which has been previously 
impregnated with these substances. 

The effect of toxins and toxie solutions upon 
plants is very variable ; sometimes the plant appears 
to suffer little; at other times it speedily perishes, 
or, finally, a certain tolerance on the part of the 
plant may be seen. This last alternative is the 
most dangerous. Probably the still unexplained 
appearance of illnesses in cattle after the spreading 
of certain manures is due to this.—Annales de Méd. 
Vét. W. R. C. 


YORKSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


A meeting was held at the Hotel Metropole, Leeds, 
on Friday, Oct. 30. The President, Mr. J. MeKinna, of 
Huddersfield, occupied the chair, and the following 
members were present: Messrs. H. G. Bowes, Hon. 
Treas., Leeds ; J. Clarkson, Hon. Sec., Garforth ; J. S. 
Lloyd, T. C. Fletcher, S. E.Sampson, Joseph Abson, 
Sheffield ; F. Somers, G. E. Bowman, G. ©. Barber, 
A. W. Mason, 8. Wharam, W. Crawford, A. McCar- 
mick, Leeds; J. W. H. Masheter, Hutton’s Ambro ; 
M. Robinson, J. A. Hodgman, Barnsley ; J. W. Lazenby, 
Tadcaster ; Geo. Whitehead, Batley ; Maj. W. A. Me- 
Dougal, York; H. Dyson, Hudderstied ; J. Cooke, 
Scarboro’ ; C. Pit's, Bradford ; W. Edmondson, Harro- 
gate ; R. Cockburn, Eastwood : W. Ackroyd, Halifax ; 
S. Clough, Morley ; E. H. Pratt, Northallerton ; 


W. H. Wood, Thirsk ; P. Deighton, Selby; F. W 
Pawlett, York ; H. Walpole, Whixley. 

And the following visitors: Messrs. W. Hunting, 
Sam Locke, E. Faulkner, W. A. Taylor, J. H. Carter, 
W. Woods, and F. W. Garnett. 
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SUPPURATION WITHIN THE HOOF OF 
THE HORSE, 


By Wm. Huntine, F.R.C.V.S. 


Gentlemen,— When I was invited to bring forward 
some subject for discussion at this meeting 1 decided to 
choose one which would be likely to tap the large ex- 
perience of the members. Suppuration within the hoof 
of the horse is a condition so serious as to deserve our 
most painstaking thought, and so common as to have 
provided all of us with much experience. 

I may say at once that I am not going to detain you 
long. Iam not a pathologist, and shall avoid patho- 
logical description as much as possible—lest I stumble. 

he clinical conditions and the treatment are the 
ints I think we may turn attention to mcst profitably. 

The formation of pus is, I suppose, the same process 
in nearly all the tissues of the body. It is inflamma- 
tion plus organismal infection. When the process takes 
place within the hoof I assume that we have a wound 
and that it has become infected. All suppuration within 
a hoof, then, must be due to some injury or wound. We 
may have violent inflammation within the hoof and yet 
no ay ee page There must be a solution of continuity 
of the hoof or of the skin near the hoof before suppura- 
tion can take place. Wounds of the coronet by admit- 
ting pus-forming organisms may be followed by suppura- 
tion. Cracks in the hoof—as sandcracks—may give rise 
to the same condition. Purposeful removal of horn 
by veterinarian or farrier may also admit the pus 
organism. 

ow we all understand the principles of aseptic and 
antiseptic surgery, but we do not all attempt to carr 
them out in practice. There are wounds in whic 
asepticism is impracticable or inexpedient—as for in- 
stance in castration—and then we de not attempt to 
attain it. 

In wounds of the feet more, perhaps, than in wounds 
of any other part, should we try to reach asepticism, 
and if that is unattainable, to adopt the most careful 
anti-septicism. Suppuration within the hoof is more 
dangerous and damaging than suppuration anywhere 
anywhere else, except when it affects a vital organ. It 
is the cause of more acute pain than is felt in almost 
any other position. It may cause grave deformities, 
it may give rise to permanent lameness and it may cause 
the death of the horse. I think you will agree with 
me so far, but in practice how often is evident the most 
careless disregard of cutting through the hoof with all 
the possibilities of letting in pus organisms? It may 
perhaps be argued that such cutting is justified because 
most of it is done to afford escape for suppuration 
already existing, or for the removal of necrosed tissue 
which is also necessary. Of course I allow that if matter 
is within the hoof the only good practice is to allow its 
escape, but I am not prepared to allow that cutting 
through hoof is justified by a mere suspicion that pus 
may be found. Probably our recent graduates are all 
disciples of Lister—I hope they are, but { remember 
the time when every case of lameness which could not 
be at once located was supposed to be in the foot, and 
the hoof was thoroughly examined—in other words it 
was cut through in one or more places and nothing 
found save blood. This performance was followed by a 
large poultice, which was probably left on for 24 hours 
oreven more. Sometimes the mass of bran or linseed 
kept its place, sometimes it did not, and the horse 
stood with its mutilated foot in dirt and excrement 
until the poultice was replaced. This practice was often 
followed by suppuration within the hoof, and the practi- 
tioner assumed he had found what he was looking for 
instead of recognising that he was responsible for a con- 
dition that had not previously existed. 


All old practitioners must have noticed the remark- 
able decrease of cases of suppuration within the hoo 
during the last 25 years. Some of us credit it to better 
shoeing and sounder nails. I, whilst acknowledging 
improvement in these respects, have a suspicion that a 
good deal of lessened suffering may be traced to more 
rational surgical proceedings. I almost dare say that 30 
years ago half the bad foot cases were due to the farrier 
or veterinarian who underestimated the danger of 
cutting through hoof. 

The very fact of my reading this paper may suggest 
to you that I fear, even now, some of us are too rash in 
our foot-surgery. Even the most cautious of us make 
mistakes, and the man who fails to diagnose a case of 
suppuration within the hoot lays himself open to 
exaggerated blame. Nothing pleased our foretathers 
better than to tell of the young man who blistered a 
shoulder and in due time found pus issuing from the 
coronet. The ancient said nothing of the cases in which 
he had aggravated a case by admitting pus germs 
through a mutilated hoof—and his silence was simply 
due to ignorance. 

If it be true that suppuration can only result from 
the presence of pus organisms and that in almost every 
case these organisms are derived from without, it ought 
to be possible in most foot cases to prevent suppuration. 
Of course in such cases as punctured wounds in which 
the foreign body carried the germs into the part, we 
cannot prevent infection ; but if we do our best to des- 
troy these germs by antiseptics, and refrain from increas- 
ing the conditions favourable for their growth, such as 
application of moisture and warmth, we may often 
prevent a simple wound becoming a seriousone. In too 
many cases we shall fail after adopting every precaution, 
but I really believe that a little closer attention to 
Listerism would result in fewer suppurations within 
the hoof. 

With these general remarks I will pass to the more 
common conditions we meet with in practice, and offer 
for your criticism my views on the condition and 
treatment of each. 7 

Injury by Nails in Shoeing.—W hat is called “a bind’ 
is when a nail is driven, not into the sensitive tissues, 
but so near as to cause excessive pressure. The result is 
inflammation with serous effusion but not suppuration. 
The removal of the nail is practically all that is neces- 
sary in addition toa few days rest to allow resolution. 

Direct puncture of the sensitive tissues by a shoe-nail 
may take place and cause lameness, but if the nail be 
clean no suppuration follows. Direct puncture is, how- 
ever, seldom free from the sequela of suppuration, be- 
cause pus organisms are carried in with the nail. Even 
a surgically clean nail driven through the horn sets up 
inflammation and may cause most serious changes. The 
inflammation is accompanied by effusion, and in the 
front half of the hoof where only the sensitive laminz 
exist between the pedal bone and the hoof no room 
exists for the exudation, and pressure upon the laminz 
is inevitable. In many cases such pressure is sufficient 
to cause necrosis of the damaged laminz, and without 
suppuration a most serious and dangerous condition 
arises. In cases of laminitis, where no solution of con- 
tinuity in the hoof exists the aseptic inflammation is so 
violent as to produce destruction of the laminz but 
without suppuration. In cases of injury by nails when 
pus organisms are carried in, a far more violent local 
change is brought about and the lamine are very rapidly 
destroyed. 

The difficulty in these nail cases is to know exactly 
what changes have occurred. If we were sure that 
only inflammation and exudation existed we should do 
little. If, however, pus organisms have been admitted 
we should attempt to remove them or to prevent their 
development by cutting away horn and using disinfec- 
tants. 
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Punctured wounds result not only from shoe-nails but 
from various things which may penetrate the hoof, as 
nails, glass, and the clips of a loose ur cast shoe. The 
results of these accidents vary very widely according to 
the ape age of entry and the depth of penetration. As 
a rule the offending agent has been removed when we 
are called to the case. On many occasions the agent 
has been removed, and after a very short period the 
horse resumes work. On others when apparently a 
quite similar injury has occurred lameness _ increases, 
great pain is evidenced and suppuration within the hoof 
results. Now what is the difference in the two cases ? 
One injury was septic and the other aseptic! Until 
symptoms develop we are unable to determine which 
condition exists, and the question arises, should we 
always assume the worst? Should every wound pene- 
trating the hoof be assumed to be possibly or probably 
infected? I think it should—provided we guard against 
our treatment making a simple wound into an infected 
one. Some horn may be removed around the line of 
puncture so that we can see its direction, but until 
symptoms of infection eccur I do not think we should 
lay bare a surface of sensitive foot which may become 
infected later. It is good practice to try and disinfect 
the track of the puncturing body, but it is not good 
practice to cut away too much protecting horn or to 
apply a non-aseptie poultice or a prolonged foot bath 
with no precautions against infection. 

I have a distinct recollection of five consecutive cases 
of foot puncture by picked-up nails. Three of them re- 
sumed work in a few days with no treatment save the 
removal of the nail and a dab of tar on the external 
opening. One caused the death of the horse after some 
weeks of — and suffering. The other ultimately re- 
covered after two or three recurrences of lameness on 
being put to work. All of these cases were treated 
alike for the first few days—the hoof pared a little 
over the opening, tar and cotton wool applied on the 
spot. The fatal case, when lameness increased was 
carefully pared out and a spirituous solution of corrosive 
sublimate 1 to 500 injected, the hoof bandaged with 
dry cotton wool and boracic acid, but it got worse. 

ould the results have been different if I had 
adopted more heroic treatment at first? I really do not 
know. I assume that the quick recoveries were the 
result of non-infection, and I desire to ask whether ae 
think the fatal case would have been saved if I had 
diagnosed it as infected and adopted more rigid anti- 
septic treatment at first. I also ask if you think the 
three cases which made a rapid and uninterrupted 
recovery might not have done worse had they on 
“ well pared out and poulticed ” at the outset ? 

It is not possible at first to differentiate between an 
infected wound and a simple traumatic puncture. This 
being so, should we best meet all cases by presuming 
the worst, and endeavour to provide for the results of 
suppuration, or should we wait till signs of infection are 
visible—signs such as increasing pain. With some 
doubt 1 decide in favour of waiting, whilst adopting 
treatment which will prevent further infection. 

We all know what grave cases sometimes follow a 
puncture at the toe by a horse treading ona clip. The 
clip is generally dirty and the wound extensive. Such 
cases may be presumed to be infected, and we rightly 
anticipate suppuration. 

In some cases the pedal bone may be injured, but as 
I do not wish to consider to-day all foot cases, I leave 
that aggravation unnoticed. What treatment should 
we adopt? If the elip has passed through a thick 
layer of horn the opening may not be very apparent, 
and any antiseptics applied by fomentation may fail to 
reach the depths of the wound. Itis therefore advisable 
to thin the horn and leave the aperture to the sensitive 
tissues patent and free. A watery solution of any good 
antiseptic may then be applied by putting the foot into a 


vessel so filled that it coversthe hoof. When a horse is 
very lame he puts no weight on the foot, and unless he 
does I think it very doubtful whether any antiseptic 
reaches the bottom of the wound. Means must be 
taken to force the horse to put weight on the limb 
whilst it is in the disinfecting bath, and if this be 
achieved two or three times the disinfectant is drawn or 
forced into the whole wound. Without such movement 
it is likely that an hour in tke foot-bath fails to achieve 
what, with it, takes place in a few minutes. 

The point of entry of a foreign body into the hoof 
varies very much in position, and of course different 
tissues are injured. A puncture of the sole may injure 
the pedal bone and cause necrosis. A puncture near 
the point of the frog may injure the navicular bursa. 
A “aay through the body of the frog, or through its 
bulbs, penetrates the plantar cushion and if it causes sup- 

uration in this soft tissue there is always danger of the 
infection speeding and affecting the synovial sheaths at 
the back of the pastern. 

It is remarkable how much damage may be done to 
the plantar cushion without much grave disturbance, 
We have all seen very large nails pass through the frog 
and come out at the heel and yet not cause much or pro- 
longed lameness. On the other hand a small nail ma 
enter and cause violent and prolonged lameness. i 
remember a post-mortem on such a case which had, be- 
fore it was killed, existed four months and hardly ever 
put the foot on the ground during that time. All that 
was found was a dark track, and at its extremity a small 
necrosed spot. Deep seated necrosed tissue should be 
sought for if suspected, and its removal is just as 
necessary for recovery as is provision of exit for sup- 
puration. 

Corn is a bruise of the sensitive tissues at the heel. 
The first result of this bruise is effusion of a little serum, 
or serum and blood in a more severe case. Repeated or 
continuous bruise causes such injury to the secreting 
structure that we have some necrosis and destruction of 
horn cells. Thus we have an effusion which is dark 
coloured and behaves like pus in seeking exit by the 
path of least resistance. It contains no pus organism 
and therefore is not likely to invade other tissues a 
cause suppuration unless pus germs are admitted. 
When a so-called suppurating corn is taken early and 
exit allowed for its fluids, only careful antiseptic treat- 
ment is necessary for recovery. When the fluid is not 
removed it ascends and breaks out between hair and 
hoof. In some cases its escape is followed by healing, 
in some by the formation of a quittor. It will be 
allowed I think that if the effusion of acorn were known 
to be merely serum we should not cut through the horn 
to remove it but merely relieve the injured part from 
all pressure by the shoe and wait for resolution. In 
some few cases the effusion of serum is in such quantity 
as to under-run a considerable surface of the sole 
Even in these cases no harm results from a little patience 
and leaving the horn intact. I have seen cases in which 
half one side of the sole has been found under-run—not 
at the time lameness existed, but some weeks later when 
the farrier in shoeing the horse found the old sole loose, 
- under it, but separated from it, a sound new layer 
of horn. 

A corn which has never been cut into is a different 
thing from one which has been denuded of horn. The 
latter is usually properly described as a suppuratin 
corn, because pus organisms have been admitted, | 
such corns are too often those to which the old sayi 
— once a corn, always a corn” applies. The continu 
irritation of corns leads to changes on the under surface 
of the wing of the pedal bone, and it is not uncommon 
to find what ought to be a smooth surface, studded with 
osteophytes. 

We can only form an estimate of what changes have 
taken place in a case of corn by the amount of lameness, 
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the colour of the horn, and the response it gives te the 
pressure of the thumb after the outer and harder layer 
of horn has been removed. 

We dread it breaking out at the heel if it is really a 
suppurating corn—z.e. one which has been once, or more 
than once, cut into. Some of us dread even a first corn 
—or rather its fluids reaching the coronary band. I 
never knew what [ call a first corn—an original primary 
bruise—breaking out at the heel do any further harn. if 
treated antiseptically. Neglected or “ well poulticed” 
I have known them followed by quittor. , 

“ Quittor.”—Not many worse forms of suppuration 
within the hoof are met with than that termed quittor. It 
is a wound from which suppuration escapes, which shows 
little tendency to heal, which is always above the coron- 
ary band and in the posterior half of the foot. It is due 
to necrosis of the lateral cartilage. 

You find no quittors in the anterior half of the foot, 
because there is no cartilage there. Even fistulous 
wounds not connected with cartilage seldom exist long 
in the anterior half of the foot. They soon penetrate 
the pedal joint and cause death. 

A quittor may arise from a corn, from a tread or 
from the suppuration accompanying injury by a heel nail. 
How does it follow these conditions? From a nail in- 
jury or from a corn which causes the escape of suppura- 
tion between hair and hoof we have quittors, but the 
purulent fluid or matter does not pass in a continuous 
stream from its first track to the position in which 
quittor is found. The clinical symptoms of these cases 
are great pain and suffering until escape of matter 
occurs between hair and hoof, then a lessening of pain 
followed in a day or two by return of pain and by swell- 
ing of the coronet. 

This interval which may extend over a day or two, 
or even eight or ten days, with its pain and swell- 
ing, is the time during which a secondary absces is 
forming, and I believe that it is the pressure of the 
abscess, assisted by the secretions of the pus organisms 
which causes the necrosis of cartilage. 

When quittor proceeds from a tread the same course is 
followed. A tread always suppurates, and many of 
them gradually heal and leave nothing but a little 
deformity behind. When they are followed by quittors 
we have the usual increase of pain, increase of swelling, 
and finally the bursting of the abscess above the coron- 
ary band. Then a fistula which won’t heal because of 
the necrosis of the cartilage. 

I don’t go so far as to say that we can always prevent 
quittor following some acute suppuration within or 
above the hoof, but I do think that with more thorough 
attention to the details of anti-septicism we might pre- 
vent many. Too often we are not called in to treat the 
primary injury, but are sammoned when the secondary 
condition is well established. 

Gentlemen, I am aware this is a rather scrappy and 
superficial discourse, and I can only regret that other 
duties have left me too little time to do do justice to a 
meeting like this. 


Discussion. 


Mr. J. ABson said he had hoped that Mr. Hunting 
when dealing with quittor would also have dealt with 
its treatment. The old accepted notions of treating 
quittor by plugging have long succumbed. To his 
mind there was only one rational way of treating it, 
and that was described in a paper once read by Mr. 
Shipley, of Yarmouth, at one of their meetings down 
there, in which he advocated stripping off a quarter or 
one half of the foot if necessary, thus getting bang on 
to the diseased portion. He (Mr. Abson) had tried 
many methods, and the one described by Mr. Shipley 
he had found to be by far the most effective. It was 
a terrible operation to contemplate, but it was amiz- 
ing how quickly the new horn formed again, and 


given—he said “given” advisedly—no further death of 
the lateral cartilage a useful recovery might be expected 
in about six or eight weeks, and the animal might be 
got to work by meansof a round shoe, or proper method 
of shoeing as the case may demand. He found that 
interference with the lateral cartilage with a knife was 
prone to cause a recurrence of its death, and he was of 
opinion that the longer an operation conld be deferred 
with safety the greater chance there was of the necrosed 
portion of the cartilage separating itself and being re- 
moved bodily without any cutting whatever. Of course, 
the operation of stripping the wall and getting to the 
cartilage must be a bloodless one, and must be performed 
under chloroform. After that the usual antiseptic treat- 
ment was followed. He had been amazed how well the 
animal walked after the operation, even on the follow- 
ing day. He had sent a horse quite a long distance 
home after an operation, and the lameness, which one 
would expect to be most acute, was no more noticeable 
thin before the operation, perhaps not so much. 

Mr. E. FAULKNER, after expressing the pleasure he 
felt at finding himself once again at a meeting in York- 
shire, said that to listen to a paper from Mr. Hunting 
was always an education. (Hear, hear.) In him they 
recognised a close observer and one who had a very 
happy and racy way of expressing his views. Mr. 
Hunting was quite right in his statement that we did 
not get the very serious cases we used to years ago. Why, 
it was impossible to say. In diagnosing a case of injury, 
whether from a nail or defective shoeing, or from a 
puncture caused by the horse picking up a nail, one 
had to be very careful in taking into consideration the 
condition of the animal at thetime. The constitutional 
disturbance that had taken place, the appearance of the 
horse, its breathing and any indications of pain which 
it gave were material aids in diagnosing a case. With 
early attention a mere nail bind did not give rise to 
difficulty, but in the case of a nail injury, followed by 
intense inflammation of the sensitive lamina, and of 
the pedal bone, perhaps, there was only one thing to do 
—remove the horn, get at the offending cause, the 
diseased pirt or necrosed bone or laminz, and do 
everything possible to remove the suffering of the ani- 
mal at the moment. Then, of course, give plenty of 
opportunity for getting at the parts direct and hastening 
the separation of the necrosed tissues. He had fre- 
quently seen an animal whose condition was very serious 
one day materially better within 24 hours of the opera- 
tion. There was no good to be served by temporising 
with such cases; the treatment must be radical and 
effective. He did not mean that they should remove 
more than was necessary ; he believed in being conser- 
vative as regarded the removal of tissues which could 
not be replaced. He did not think poultices were now 
used to anything like the same extent as formerly. 
Now, after the foot was stripped it was treated in an 
antiseptic foot-bath, wrapped in antiseptic wool and 
bandaged up. There was nothing more objectionable 
than hanging a heavy poultice on a foot that was 
being nursed. Another point he wished to make was 
that a mistake was sometimes made by an attempt to 
get on the shoe too soon. He had frequently known 
recovery to be delayed by two great haste in this re- 
spect. With regard to quittor, the operation spoken of 
by Mr. Abson was described in Manchester by Mr. 
Dacre many years ago, and it was not all an uncom- 
mon one. The idea was to get at the diseased tissues 
and give them an opportunity of separating, so that 
they could be removed. Quittor has been described as 
a fistulous opening at the coronet in the area of the 
lateral cartilage ; and, in common parlance, they had a 
“quittor lameness.” But he had noticed occasionally 
cases answering to that description so far as the fistu- 
lous opening on the coronet was concerned, but with- 
out lameness, and he was quite at a loss to understand 
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it. The animal would walk well, and the foot was 
amenable to antiseptic treatment. He had seen several 
of such cases. 

Mr. J. S. Lioyp endorsed what Mr. Hunting had said 
with regard to picked-up nails, and the treatment for 
such cases. The treatment which they adopted in Shef- 
field successfully was to put the foot in a bath with 
antiseptics, and after half an hour or an hour dry the 
foot thoroughly, bandage it up and put it into a boot 
plugged with straw. In the majority of cases be found 
that treatment to work successfully, even though the 
instruments causing the injury may be infected. One 
thing Mr. Hunting did not mention in such cases, and 
that was the necessity of examining the foot for further 
injuries. It was quite possible for a horse to tread on 
something which had more than one nail or point, such 
as a piece of wood ora piece of hoop-iron, and whilst 
one wound was being treated another one undiscovered 
may be causing the mischief. 

Mr. W. A. TayLor said with regard to the liberation 
of pus and the removal of pressure upon the sensitive 
tissues practitioners should use their own discretion as 
to when, where, and how surgical interference should be 
conducted. The difficulty in the so-called modern 
treatment of quittor was to select the right time to 
operate. As Mr. Abson had pointed out, if one could 
only be sure that necrosis and suppuration were co- 
existent, the sooner the necrosed portions were removed 
the better. But it should be thorough. 

Mr. G. E. Bowman said that in cases of picked-up 
nails he was a great believer in hot water baths with 
antiseptics. He still continued with poultices if a horse 
suffered pain, because he found that it softened the hoof 
and relieved the pressure. 

Mr. S. WHaRaM, speaking of the treatment of quittor, 
said he had found the use of cold water irrigation a 
good thing immediately after the operation. Of course, 
during the night he had always wrapped the foot up in 
antiseptic dressings 

Mr. H. G. Bowes thonght it would not be advisable 
to follow some of the advice which Mr. Hunting had 
given. For instance, he did not agree with him in play- 
ing the waiting game, and he was a little surprised to 
find a radical reformer advising it so strongly. Person- 
ally, he would rather open the foot and draw blood if 
there was any suspicion of matter in the foot than wait 
and let it come out on the top; he would rather make 
half a dozen mistakes that way than one the other, pro- 
vided always that the foot was treated antiseptically He, 
personally, saw no objection to poultices provided the 
—— ones were used. He never used plain bran or 
— but always added a proportion of carbolic 
acid. 

Mr. T. C. FLETCHER agreed with what Mr. Bowes had 
said about opening up the foot early. Inthe whole of 
his experience he had never found any trouble ensue 
from it, and if nothing was found it was hardly neces- 
sary to apply any antiseptic dressing, provided ordinary 
precautions are taken. The nature of the horn was 
such that no harm would result. Dealing with cases of 
pus formation on the inside of the heel, he said that 
nine times out of ten the blacksmith was unfairly 
blamed, because often it would be found that the seat 
of the trouble was higher up towards the lateral carti- 
lage where there was no chance of a nail injury. A 
search in that quarter would often lead to the + ml 
of a portion of necrosed bone, arising it may be from 
injury inflicted by the other foot. He had seen one or 
two important law cases turn on this point, one side 
contending that the injury was caused by the blacksmith, 
and the other that it was caused by the animal itself in 
trotting. 

This closed the discussion, and a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to Mr. Hunting for his valuable 
and interesting paper. 


Mr. HuntINe, in returning thanks, adverted to some 
of the remarks that h d been made during the discus- 
sion. Regarding Mr. Fletcher’s point about the necrosed 
bone, he did not think it mene be possible to account 
for a piece of necrosed bone being found halfway up the 
hoof, except very great violence had been used. In 
course of time he thought the bone would work itself 
out, though the time would be long. He should say 
that most likely the injury would come from below. 
Mr. Bowes did not agree with him as to the waiting 
game. He did not think that he would. (Laughter.) 
He purposely exaggerated the point to provoke disens- 
sion, and he was glad to have drawn Mr. Bowes. (Re- 
newed laughter.) Mr. Wh ram had mentioned cold irri- 
gation. He had had no experience of it, though he 
thought it very often did good. The objection he had 
to it was that it sometimes retarded the healing process, 
Mr. Bowman had referred to the necessity of relieving 
pressnre. He quite agreed ; in fact he believed that if 
they were called to deal with a specific case they would 
all agree as to the method of treatment. Mr. Taylor 
had quoted a law case, which reminded him of a legal 
question in connection with suppuration of the foot. A 
man’s horse, say, is stopped at four o’clock in the after- 
noon for being lame with corn, and the same night 
matter breaks out, witnesses are called to say that the 
horse went out sound in the worning, but the supposi- 
tion 1s there was an abscess forming at the time, and the 
horse must have suffered pain. He had, however, at 
least one or two cases in mind where a horse had been 
perfectly sound until it suddenly went dead lame, and 
that only a few hours before pus broke out on the 
coronet. As to the best operation for quittor—he really 
did not know. An old friend of his used to say that 
there was a psychological moment in quittors, and that 
ifyou took them at the right time you would get on all 
right. The stripping operation no doubt was good sur- 
gery, but it was not an easy operation and sometimes 
had to be done all over again. There were many cases 
of qnittor which an injection would cure. 


An INTERESTING SPECIMEN. 


The Secretary produced an interesting specimen of 
castor oil and croton beans which had been sold to a 
client of his for cheap English beans which were said to 
have been salved from fire. This client was quite a 
small farmer, and he noticed that his pigs began to 
have intense diarrhwa, and that his poultry were dying. 
At the time he (Mr. Clarkson) was called in the farmer 
had lost four or five of his pigs and some ducks and 
hens. He was ata loss to account for it, until one day 
walking across the farmyard he noticed two or three 
castor oil and croton beans. This explained the whole 
thing at once ; the farmer had paid for English beans 
and had been supplied largely with crushed crotons. 


The Secretary announced that letters of apology 
for non-attendance had been received from Sir John 
M‘Fadyean, London; Messrs. Furniss, Darlington ; 
Schofield, Pontefract ; G. W. Carter, Keighley ; and 
Pollock, York. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


Mr McKurnna, from the chair, proposed the election 
of Mr. H. G. Bowes as the President for the ensuing 
year. Mr. Bowes, he said, was a man of varied quali- 
ties. During the past year he had filled the office of 
treasurer, and if he would now allow himself to be 
elected President it would be a fitting climax to the 
interest which he had shown in the affairs of the Society. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. T. C. FLETCHER seconded the proposition, which 
was earried by a unanimous vote. 

Mr. Bowes then took the chair, and in returning 
thanks, said that if he could perform the duties as satis- 
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factorily as Mr. McKinna had during the past two years 
he should feel satisfied. He was afraid, however, that 
that would be impossible. He concluded by moving a 
vote of thanks to the retiring President. 

Mr. CLARKSON seconded the motion which was carried. 

Mr. McKrnna returned thanks. 

Vice-Presidents,—Messrs. McKinna, F. W. PoLtock, 
and G. C. BARBER were elected. 

Hon. Treasurer.—Mr. A. McCarmick, Leeds, an old 
member of the Association, was elected. 

Hon. Secretary.—Mr. CLARKSON was re-elected. 

Auditors.—Messrs. Mason and CRAWFORD were re- 
appointed. 

The Council.—As the result of a ballot the following 
were declared elected :— Messrs. G. E. Bowman, 
Geo. Whitehead, S. Wharam, F. W.S. Clough, A. 
Ellison, and F. Hallilay. 

Mr. Pitiars, of Sheffield, was nominated for 

membership of the Society. 

Mr. G. Smmpson, of Ripon, was unanimously elected 
a member, on the motion of Mr. McKinna, seconded by 
Mr. Wharam. 

Mr. Bowes presented the balance sheet, which, on the 
pe sore of Mr. Wharam, seconded by Mr. McKinna, was 

opted. 


SCOTTISH METROPOLITAN 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The quarterly meeting was held in the Royal Dick 
Veterinary College, Edinburgh, on Wednesday, Oct. 28. 
In the absence of the President, who wrote expressing 
his inability to be present, Mr. Peddie, Vice-President, 
was elected to the chair. The following members were 
ae Messrs. A. Baird, G. A. Thompson, D. H. 

ood, J. Riddoch, J. Henderson, Principal Dewar, Dr. 
O. Charnock Bradley, and Major Sullivan, Edinburgh ; 
W. O. Robertson, Selkirk ; C.R. Chadwick, Conpar 
Angus ; T. M. Inglis, Forfar; L. McLaren, Brechin ; 
J. Cameron, sen., Berwick-on-Tweed ; J. Storie, East 
Linton ; J. Aitken, jun., Dalkeith; R. Reid, Cupar ; 
T. P. Young, Leith ; and the Secretary. 

Visitors: Messrs. Crombie, Miller, and Soutar. 

On the motion of Dr. Bradley, the minutes of the last 
meeting were taken as read. 

The SecrRETARY stated that letters of apology had been 
received fromm Messrs. R. Rutherford, and 
Prof. J. R. McCall. 

The Secretary read a letter from the Secretary of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons acknowledging 
the receipt by him of a copy of the resolution passed at 
its May meeting by the Scottish Metropolitan Veterinary 
Medical Society with reference to the Veterinary Sur- 
0p Act Amendment Bill, and stating that the same 

ad received the consideration of the Council. 

Mr. CAMERON, referring to the letter from the Secre- 
~ tary R.C.V.S. commented on the Bill as adopted at the 
last meeting of Council, and referred to the difference 
which it made in the positions of those who, after taking 
the Highland and Agricultural Society’s Veterinary 
Certificate became Members of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons by examination, and those who 
er admitted under the agreement with the Highland 

lety. 

The Secretary explained that the matter mentioned 
by Mr. Cameron had been fully discussed at a meeting 
of Scottish veterinary surgeons held in Edinburgh on 
the previous Saturday, and a Committee had been 
formed to take steps to oppose the Bill independently of 

he Society. That being so he thought it would be just 


.| quality of manner and showed that spirit of thorough- 


as well to let the matter drop so far as this meeting was 
concerned. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


President.—Prof. BRADLEY was unanimously elected 
President on the motion of the Chairman, seconded 
by Mr. Storie. 

Vice-Presidents.—-Messrs. Stortr, HENDERSON, and 
J. Arrken (Dalkeith) were elected. 

Hon. Sec. and Treasurer.—Prof. Gorron was re- 
elected, on the motion of Mr. Inglis, seconded by 
Mr. Riddoch. 

Auditors.—Messrs. Rippocw and Woop were ap- 
pointed. 

It was agreed that the annual dinner should be held 

as usual in connection with the January meeting. 

Mr. JAMEs C. Stortz, East Linton, was nominated 
for membership by Mr. Borthwick, seconded by Princi- 
pal Dewar. 

Dr. Brap.ey referred to the death of Mr. John Con- 
nochie, Ayton, and moved that a vote of condolenae be 
sent by the Society to his relatives. He said Mr. Con- 
nochie had been one of their best Presidents, and one of 
the kind of men they would like to see more of. He had 
known Mr. Connochie for 19 years, and had na 
fellow student with him. As a student he revealed that 


ness in his work which was characteristic of him in his 
later years. He was one of the few men of whom one 
could say he had no enemies.—Mr. Inglis seconded, 
and the motion was carried, all the members up- 
standing. 


CLINICAL EXAMINATION OF THE BLOOD 
By C. R. Caapwick, M.R.C.V.S. 


The subject is too wide to be adequately treated on 
an occasion like the present, nor can I specialise on the 
blood or on any one disease. My object is to suggest 
the importance of the clinical examination of the blood 
in practice, and to invite the views of the members. 

The changes that take place in the blood of domestic 
animals during disease have, with the exception of the 
Trypanosoma and Piroplasmoses, been little recorded, 
and it is right that we seal know something about the 
changes. 

Although there are few diseases in which the blood 
gives us a diagnosis ready made, yet it shows us many 
side lights on otherwise obscure conditions. The ex- 
amination of the blood reveals the most valuable infor- 
mation relative to the internal soundness of the animal 
to the presence or absence of anzemia, of leucocytosis, of 
suppurating lesions, and certain parasites, and gives aid 
of the greatest possible practical value to the practi- 
tioner. To be accurately informed in these cases requires 
but little time, a little practice, the addition of a small 
equipment. Improvements in technique have lessened 
the labour and increased the accuracy of blood exami- 
nation. The most important facts about the blood of 
nearly every case can obtained in fifteen minutes: 
the simplest possible method is alone required, and is 
such as may be adopted by the busiest practitioner. 

In describing briefly the methods of examination we 
will contine ourselves to those that are of use in diag- 
nosis and prognosis : 

Examination of fresh blood.—This is done by mount- 
ing a drop of freshly drawn blood between a cover- 
glass and a slide, both being perfectly clean. This 
method is of use only where immediate examination 
can be made, and is of the greatest service in ascertain- 
ing the presence of trypanosomes, malurial parasites, 
filaria sanguinis hominis, and the eee of relaps- 
ing fever, in those countries where they occur. It shows 
any increase in the amount of fibrin, whether any con- 
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was afterwards entertained to tea by the Leeds mem _ 
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siderable anemia or leucocytosis is present, or whether 
the red corpuscles are deformed. 

Estimation of the number of red corpuscles and 
leucocytes.—This is made by using the ‘Thoma-Zeiss 
Hematocytometer, and the Thoma-Zeiss pipettes for 
diluting the corpuscles. By their use the calculation of 
the number of cells per cubic millimetre can readily be 
made, and the presence or absence of leucocytosis, on 
which important evidence the prognosis or diagnosis 
may depend. 

Estimation of the amount of haemoglobin is best done 
by Tallquist’s method, which has the advantage of 
simplicity. A drop of blood is soaked up by a piece of 
filter paper of standard quality and the stain compared 
by reflected light with a paper colour scale of ten tints 
ranging from ten to one bundred per cent. 

Coverglass specimens dried and stained with the 
aniline dyes give more help about a case than can be 
obtained by any other aed. Here the number of 
red cells, of white cells, the quantity of hxmoglobin, 
the presence of parasites and bacteria may be seen, and 
and a whole chain of evidence based on the finer 
structure of the leucocytes can be obtained only in 
this way. 

The number of red cells in the blood of the horse is 
about 7,500,000 c.cm., and the leucocytes are present in 
the proportion of one toeight hundred or one thousand 
of the reds. The red cells develop in the marrow, and 
during embryonic life in the spleen and liver. In 
anemia there is a diminution of red cells or hwemo- 
= or both. A pallid condition of the mucous mew- 

ranes does not always indicate anemia, we must judge 
by the blood examination. In pernicious anemia, a 
condition caused by infectious and febrile diseases 
malignant disease, chronic suppurations, nephritis, cir- 
rhosis of the liver, bad hygiene, intestinal parasites, and 
poisoning by lead and mercury, the red ceils become 
altered in size and shape, irregular pear and dumbell- 
shaped—poikilocytes. 

ucleated red cells which also occur here show that 
in the plentiful reproduction of the red cells in the 
marrow a certain number leave it before grown up, and 
circulate in their immature state. Influences that cause 
this alteration in shape may alter the staining property 
of the cell as well. Pee! red cells have an affinity 
for acid stains, but in their altered condition bits of the 
red cells take up basic stains, and a mottled appearance 
resnits. In cases of lead poisoning this is well seen. 
The malarial parasite is rarely seen outside the red cor- 
uscles. The presence of hmatozva, “ pyrosoma 
igeminum ” in the red corpuscles of cattle affected with 
Texas fever can be demonstrated. How far this para- 
site is responsible for the isolated cases of red water met 
with in cattle in every day practice in this country it 
will be interesting to learn. 

The changes that take place in the white cells give 
us a mass of evidence of a diagnostic character. Leucocy- 
tosis, an increase in the number of the leucocytes in 
the peripheral blood over the normal number, the poly- 
nuclear variety not being diminished, occurs physiologi- 
cally a few hours after feeding, and is a ma accom- 
nm of pregnancy. A similar increase follows 

zemorrhage, and may be caused by the introduction of 
bacteria and their products, and therefore is a symptom 
of many acute diseases, It accompanies all cases of 
inflammation but not all infectious diseases. In puru- 
lent and gangrenous conditions the count of white cells 
is much higher than in serous processes. In infectious 
diseases where the natural resistance is poor there is no 
leucocytosis and the prognosis is bad. 

No direct connection exists between leucocytosis and 
fever. Many febrile affections running their course with 
a normal leucocyte count. 

Acute and rapidly spreading inflammations seem to 
produce a greater leucocytosis than those in which the 


process is relatively chronic and stationary. In stran- 
gles, for example, where the abscess is well walled off, 
there is less increase in the white cells than when the 
abscess formation is spreading backwards. But in 
general sepsis the reactive power of the animal is so 
crnshed that there is no leucocytosis, and the case rarely 
recovers, 

Lencocytosis appears in pneumonia, in all forms of 
pyzmic and septicemic conditions, actinomycosis, tri- 
chinosis, in mastitis, metritis, abscesses of all kinds, 
inflammations of all the serous membranes, in toxemia 
and after the injection of tuberculin. The ingestion of 
tonics and stomachics produces an increase in the white 
cells, as also does sodium salicylate and chlorate of 
potash. The subcutaneous injection of peptone, pepsin, 
nucleinic acid, and nuclein all produce leucocytosis. In 
the subcutaneous injection of irritants the amount of 
leucocytosis is parallel to the degree of local reaction 
excited, for example, the injection of alkalies produces 
slight local inflammation and a leucocytosis from fort 
to seventy-five per cent. of the original count. But irri- 
tants like turpentine and mercury produce local sup- 
puration with a much greater leucocytosis of two or 
three hundred per cent. In practice this can be made 
use of in cases where the natural resistance is weak, as 
shown by the leucocyte count. In cattle during the 
tuberculin test I have found a leucocytosis (of from six- 
teen to eighteen thousand) whether a reaction was pre- 
sent or not. 

Leucocytosis is also found in conditions influencing 
the blood making organs, the spleen, and lymphatic 
ganglia, in Leukemia, a disease characterised by a con- 
siderable and permanent increase of the white corpus- 
cles. In some cases the superficial lymphatic glands are 
enlarged (Nocard) ; the microscope then alone enables 
to distinguish leukemia from other diseases, particularly 
pernicious anemia, tumours of the spleen or enlarge- 
ment of the lymphatic glands from tuberculosis, malig- 
nant diseases and lymphadenoma. 

In some cases the variety of leucocyte known as 
eosinophile is increased in the circulating blood. In 
trichinosis and all the parasitic diseases, and at the 
height of most infectious fevers, they are diminished or 
absent. After hemorrhage and in pernicous anemia an 
increase of the eosinophiles shows an active regenera- 
tion of the blood and enables us to give a good 
prognosis. 

Discussion. 


Mr. CAMERON was very glad to see the subject brought 
forward, and drew attention to the relation of the sub- 
ject to redwater. It would be very interesting, he 
thought, if different members of the profession through- 
out the country were to examine the blood and tabulate 
their observations and conclusions. He could not give 
any assistance himself, unfortunately, but he hoped he 
was not too old to learn. He added that something 
might be learned with relation to the diseases of sheep 
by the use of the microscope and the examination of the 
blood. He referred to a disease of sheep which had 
come under his observation, and which gave the shep- 
herds considerable concern. The chief features were 
that the affected animals became extremely emaciated 
and died in the course of a few weeks. The shepherds 
believed the disease to be connected with the blood. He 
commended the idea of getting money set aside for the 
purpose of investigations into the changes which took 
place in the blood, and for other research work, and 
asked if the profession was not to blame for not bring- 
ing the idea under the notice of wealthy ple. 

Mr. McLarEN complimented Mr. Chadwick on 
having taken up this subject. From a purely scientific 
as well as from a pete point of view the examina- 
tion of the blood had been almost entirely ignored by 


the veterinary profession. It was possible that in the 
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future interest would be aroused, and formal retin 
tions would be made with regard to the changes in the 
blood and the sibilities to be obtained from the 
action of various kinds of anti-toxins. With the advance 
of public opinion he though there would be less medi- 
cine used and more observations made on the state of 
the blood. The subject certainly deserved more atten- 
tion than it had received. 

Mr. HENDERSON thanked the essayist, and said he 
would like to see Mr. Chadwick continue his investiga- 
tions, and eventually publish them in a form that would 
prove a guide to others. 

Principal Dewar congratulated Mr. Chadwick on his 
choice of a subject, and expressed his pleasure at seeing 
that some, at least, of the younger members of the pro- 
fession were striking out in new lines for themselves 
and so trying to advance the interest of the profession. 
Mr. Chadwick had recommended them to keep a book 
and make records of their investigations. That was a 
recommendable habit, but one however which in spite of 
the best intentions and much enthusiasm, the busy 
practitioner of to-day who frequently, when the spring 
came in, hada couple of calving cases and foalings with- 
in twenty-four hours and has often wanted his night 
sleep, would find it very difficult to keep up. If they 
could get some of their wealthy commercial men to put 
aside some money for investigations into the conditions 
and changes in the blood in health and disease and for 
other research work, then suitable men could be chosen 
to devote the whole of their time to the work, and there 
would be a better wpe of good resulting. 

Mr. Chadwick had spoken of the diminution of the 
red blood corpuscles and the increase in the number of 
leucocytes. He could not make out exactly his mean- 
ing. as the increase absolute or relative? There 
might not be any diminution of the red corpuscles. 
Then if there was an increase in the number of leucocytes 
there must be a proportionate decrease in the plasma, 
that is to say the specific gravity would be raised. 
Then with regard to redwater, although it had been 
proved there had been redwater cases in Britain which 
were due to the piroplasma, it had not been proved that 
the form which is met with in cows after parturition 
was due to this cause. There was a great deal of nega- 
tive evidence, but that did not disprove it. He had 
known ofa great many cases where the blood had been 
examined by capable microscopists and they repeatedly 
failed to find the recognised organisms of redwater. As 
no positive evidence had been found in parturient red- 
water it still remained to be shown that the piroplasma 
had anything to do with its occurrence. He was pleas 
that Mr. Chadwick had broken new ground, and hoped 
he would be able to continue bis investigations. 

Major SuTHERLAND added that he had come asa 
visitor to the meeting and he had found the paper very 
interesting, particularly as nearly all his service had 
been abroad, and the greater part of the time in India, 
where the microscopic examination of the blood was of 
the greatest value in the diagnosis of diseases such as 
malaria and surra. In surra he had tried all kinds of 
remedies and watched their effects on the blood under 
the microscope. He might say that amongst other 
things he had tried the injection of dried cobra venom, 
but he had found that in even a large dose it pro- 
duced no apparent change. He thanked the essayist for 


is r. 
said he had listened with great 
interest to the paper, but he was somewhat disap- 

inted that it had not dealt more particularly with 

iseases with which they were constantly coming into 
contact. The popes ought to stimulate interest in those 
who had time and inclination at their disposal to look 
more thoroughly into the subject than had been done in 
the past. TT: practitioner should have some hobby 
with which to fill in his spare time, and he could not 


conceive of a more profitable one than the subject of the 


paper. 

Mr, CHADWICK replied to the remarks made on his 
paper, and he was accorded a very hearty vote of 
thanks on the motion of the Secretary. 


Cases AND SPECIMENS. 


Mr. Srorte exhibited the hock of a horse whieh had 
been the subject of a very bad thoroughpin. He had 
worked sound for a cousiderable period, but had latterly 
fallen very lame and ultimately it had been necessary 
to destroy him. 

The CHAIRMAN described the case of a dog with a 
congenital hairy mole on the cornea of each eye. The 
moles interfered with vision, and he had successfully 
removed them, operating first on one eye, and on tne 
second after an interval of three weeks. The dog made 
a complete recovery and now saw well and clearly. 

Messrs. CAMERON and McLAREN mentioned having 
seen case of pulsation in the upper region of the flank in 
horses. The pulsation could be seen as well as felt. In 
Mr. McLaren’s case the condition had disappeared 
spontaneously, but he regrets not being able to throw 
any light on the real nature of the condition. 

The proccedings terminated with a vote of thanks 


to the Chairman. 
A. Gorton, Hon. Sec. 


IRISH CENTRAL VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


A general meeting was held at Hayden’s Hotel, 
Ballinasloe, on Tuesday, Oct. 6th. The following meim- 
bers were present : Messrs. P. J. Howard, President, in 
the chair ; W. A. Byrne, A. J. Moffet, E. A. Ryan, J. W. 
Nolans, W. Cargill Patrick, E. C. Winter, E. J. Bolton, 
and W. J. Cleary, Hon. Sec. 

Visitors: Miss A. Cust, Dr. A. English, and W. B. 
Cronyn, 

Letters of apology for non-attendance were received 
from Messrs. A. Dobbyn, A. Watson, P. W. Creagh, 
J. Healy, and G. Jarrett. 

Mr. Hutcu, M.R.C.V.S., Buttevant, was unanimously 
elected a member of the Association, on the motion of 
Mr. Walsh, seconded by Mr. Howard. 

A long discussion in connection with the working of 
the Dairies, Cowsheds, and Milkshops’ Order of the 
Local Government Board took place, which terminated 
with the carrying of the following resolutions, which were 


ed | proposed by Mr. Byrne, and seconded by Mr. Patrick. 


(1) Resolved: That this meeting of Irish veterinary 
practitioners having carefully considered the Dairies, 
Cowsheds, and Milkshops Order recently promulgated 
by the Local Government Board, is of opinion that 
while its provisions with reference to increased ventila- 
tion, greater cleanliness, and more care of dairies and 
dairy cows are very necessary and advisable ; the fact 
that the appointment of veterinary surgeons as inspectors 
to carry out its provisions is not made mandatory 
renders it wf to mislead the public, and to lead to 
the neglect of any action to control and extirpate 
tuberculosis in cattle.— Carried unanimously. 

(2) Resolved: That this meeting of Irish veterinary 
practitioners strongly urges the necessity of including 
tuberculosis in the list of diseases under the Contagious 
Diseases Animals Act, and the provision of funds from 
Imperial sources to provide for the payment of animals 
compulsorily slaughtered.—Carried unanimously. 

(3) Resolved: That this meeting of lrish veterinary 
practitioners is strongly of opinion that compulsory 
notification of tuberculosis is urgently necessary for the 
control and successful treatment of this disease amongst 
the Irish people.— Carried. 


A vote was taken on this last resolution with the 
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following result :—For the resolution : Messrs. Howard 
Byrne, Patrick, Ryan, and Bolton. Against the reso- 
Intion: Messrs. Winter, Nolans, and Cleary. Mr. 
Moffet did not vote. 


APPARENT FOOT LAMENESSES 
OF OBSCURE ORIGIN. 
By W. Parrick, M.R.C.V.S. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—The subject of my 
paper is one which must be familiar to all of you, as 
these cases are probably of more frequent occurrence 
even than we are inclined to believe, and I trust a good 
discrssion may be stimulated by the few notes which I 
shall endeavour to place before you relative to some 
cases one meets with in practice. 

Several conditions, with no distinctive characters 
peculiar to each, contribute in forming a group classed 
under the above heading, and although the title may ap- 

ar paradoxical its meaning is perfectly obvious, as the 
ameness in these cases is distinct or well marked in 
most instances, yet we are at a loss to define the cause 
or pathological condition during life. A shrewd guess 
or surmise may hit the mark in some instances, and 
confer much credit on the consultant or practitioner 
concerned, particularly should it approach the “ snap 
shot” in character, but I consider a man unusually 
audacious who gives a positive opinion on these cases, 
with the prospect of facing the ultimate post-mortem 
examination, and reconciling the actual pathological 
conditions present with the previously expressed opinion 
as to their character. Even then, Aen § may depend 
upon circumstances, but my point is this, that to be 
honest with ourselves and our clients a non-committal 

licy is the only safe one to adopt, although we have 

eard of men who can diagnose some of these cases by 

merely looking in at the patient across the stable door. 
A e ! A sort of intuition, I suppose ! 

e have long been taught to look for special or classi- 
cal symptoms as being peculiar to certain lamenesses, 
and this is largely borne out by long experience, yet 
they do not obtain in all lamenesses of an apparently 
similar nature or character. Occasionally they may be 
present in some of a totally dissimilar class, and for that 
reason I contend should be disregarded, as being often 
useless or misleading when present, one essential in the 
successful diagnosis of lameness being that we conduct 
our examinations with an open mind, preconceived 
ideas often resulting in a very distorted view of the 
matter, or question at issue. In view of these difficul- 
ties it behoves us to adopt, and in many instances ex- 
haust, all the means at our dis l in the way of aids 
to diagnosis, artificial or otherwise. The old adage of 
“ Remove the cause and the effect will cease ” is nothing 
short of irony in these foot cases, and the advice to 
“remove the shoe” is only valuable by virtue of the 
negative evidence which it affords, yet should be 
strictly observed nevertheless, if only for that reason. 

Until a comparatively recent date it was usual to 
classify most foot lamenesses under the heading of 
navicular or coffin-joint disease, chronic laminitis, sprain 
of the foot, and seedy toe, and in the order of precedence 
in which I have placed them, which means that navi- 
cular disease is much less prevalent than it was some 
years ago, thanks to improved shoeing and better care of 
the feet generally, more careful selection of animals for 
breeding purposes, improved roads and means of trans- 
port, and last but not least, veterinary advice being 
more available, as well as improved methods of diagnosis. 
This latter fact also gives rise to the thought that a 
higher percentage may have been returned as suffering 
from ovavicular, due to errors in diagnosis, than was 
actually the case. I think that may be taken as granted. 
Whilst on this point, another thought occurs to me in 


connection with one of the admitted causes of navicular, 
viz., concussion, as affecting the fore feet more than the 
hind one. Has any one ever heard of the disease show- 
ing itself in a horse with stringhalt, where the concus- 
sion from exaggerated action must be as great or even 
greater in the affected limb--from the fact of not being 
under complete muscular control—than in the fore feet, 
and if not, why not? It would almost cast a doubt on 
the assumption that concussion is the sole causative 
agent, that is of course in the absence of any pre-exist- 
ing or inherent disease of the bony structures concerned, 
or in other words concussion per se is ouly a contributory 
cause, and not a primary one. 

That there are other foot diseases tu contend with be- 
sides those already mentioned is amply shown both in 
daily practice and recent veterinary literature, but exact 
diagnosis in many foot cases seems as remote as ever, as 
the following cases may show. 

Case J.—An aged grey mare, kuntress, was treated for 
sidebone on a fore foot by Smith’s operation, which 

roved successful, the mare going sound on that particu- 
ar foot in dve course, but showed a decided lameness 
on the other fore foot, and from no apparent cause un- 
less it may have been the additional weight thrown on 
it when the foot with sidebone was treated. But there 
it was with no external symptoms to indicate any special 
line of treatment. There was no throbbing of the digi- 
tal arteries, no decided heel or toe action, lameness was 
not exaggerated by over extension of the foot causing 
pressure on the navicular bone, lateral cartilages were 
healthy, no temperature at any time, or metastasis ; the 
foot was apparently healthy on removal of shoe, and 
texture of hoof, external appearance, and outline re- 
mained normal, and there was no undue tenderness on 
being tapped. The mare in qnestion was in good con- 
dition, but the body was not unduly heavy, being at the 
end of the hunting season. The two only noticeable 
features were lameness and a decided shortening of the 
step. 

Treatment.— Blisters to coronet, physic, hoof expan- 
sion or section, bar shves, standing in clay, anti-rheu- 
matic and diuretic medicines, and tinally a long run at 
grass, and repeated blistering—with no effect, the mare 
being still lame after a period of two years and yet no 
alteration in the hoof, coronet or coronary joint is visible 
I may mention that the diagnosis of foot lameness was 
made positive by the use of cocaine. I have seen its 
accuracy or utility doubted, by an eminent member of 
the profession, but his faith in its utility is proved by 
his use of it, and there can be no question as to the 
decided advantage gained by its use in the diagnosis of 
foot lamenesses in particular. Of course I am talking 
now of complete anesthesia of the foot. It dves not 
follow that every time we insert a hypodermic needle 
into the leg and inject cocaine or other local anesthetic 
we effect the purpose in view, but where our purpose 
has been successfully effected, then diagnosis can be relied 
upon as positive, according to removal of lameness or 
otherwise in the foot after injection over the plantar 
nerve. 

Reverting to the title of this paper, I would ask what 
condition had I to treat in the mare mentioned? I am 
waiting for the post-mortem before committing myself 
to any opinion. It certainly sounds very humiliating 
to have to admit such ignorance, as nothing impresses a 
client more regarding your omniscience in veterinary 
science than a positive and exact opinion, but neither 
clairvoyance nor second sight has served me thus far in 
the elucidation of conditions or diseases of the foot 
similar to above. 

Case IJ.—An eight-year-old huntress was fired at the 
end of season for tendonitis, as she had shown inter- 
mittent lameness for some considerable time, especially 
when first taken out of her stable, or after work. Her 


step was much shortened and with a decided toe action 
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or stilty movement, conveying a most uncertain or in- 


tion of both hoofs at the heels, and I gathered from the 
owner that this condition was present at the time of 
purchase at least two years previously, but no lameness 
was apparent until a comparatively recent date, for 
which my advice was sought. In addition to firing the 
tendons, both feet were operited upon, and after section 


to be the best or soundest leg still continued. The mare 


with no apparent improvement, although her tendons 
felt perfectly cool and hard, in fact fit for hunting pur- 
poses, but I regret to say this mare continued lame, and 
was sold out of my district, and I cannot trace her to 
verify or refute the diagnosis made by the aid of cocaine, 
locating the lameness in the foot. The pathology is still 


call it navicular with a fair amount of reason for so doing, 
yet I would not claim the title of exact diagnosis for such 


surmise. 


months standing, which varied in degree at different 


hunter, whilst at other times he was practically useless 


tracted at the heels, there was decided toe action, and|t 
shortening of the stride during movement, but this im-|s 
proved slightly with exercise. 

Treatment consisted of hoof section, blistering, cold 
water swabs, poulticing, foot baths, and attention to 
shoeing, which seemed at times to yield flattering re- 
sults, but whether they were only apparent, or real, I 


this varied treatment the ease was considered hopeless— 
not a hasty conclusion to come to I admit, but the owner 
felt justified in having the treatment continued both 
from the apparent improvement resulting, and from the 
fact that the horse cost him a very long figure, and was 
an incomparable hunter when fit to go. 

Post-mortem revealed a rarefying ostitis of the pedal 
bone with certain points of periostitis affecting the navi- 
cnlar bone as well ; there was distinct grooving of the 
ney bone at points corresponding to incisions made in 

oof for the purpose of expansion, and no doubt due to 
absorption from pressure of horny wall, which was much 
thickened at these particular points. To avoid this 
sequel, Reeks suggests that the incisions be made less 


defeat the purpose for which the operation was origin- 


pansion under such circumstances is very limited, or nz. 


adhesions. Consequently treatment was directed towards 


etlock at least twice, repeated blisterings, and ultimately 
hoof section was practised, when some alleviation of the 
condition was apparent, the horse going level and prac- 


for hunting after a period of lameness almost covering 
two years ; he carried his owner one day in a long hunt 


, fore leg, which in turn was treated similarly to its 
secure feel to her rider, there was well marked contrac- so ag and ultimately neurectomy was performed on 
oth. 


removal of same in the way of fomentations, massage, | cursory our chance of doin 
forcible flexion and extension, but with no resulting im-| good deal of so called foot 
rovement. Then the foot was fired from coronet to| really cases of splints, but in older horses the mischief 


During these three years of treatment there was no 


particular alteration of the hoof noticeable, no undue 
sensitiveness on tapping, no blush on the sole visible, 
no throbbing of the digitals, though a certain amount 
of heat could be felt in the feet at times, and the horny 


were well expanded, but the lameness in what appeared | tissue was much harder than normal, but beyond that 
there were no distinctive features to guide us in diag- 


was shod with tips and turned out into marshy ground, | nosing the diseased conditions present. You will ob- 
serve that we began by treating the fetlock, which was 
more or less justified by the circumstances, and finished 
up by including the hoof, which undoubtedly was the 
principal seat of trouble, but whether the disease began 
there and cansed lameness in the first instance is very 
doubtful indeed, yet I plead guilty to having over-looked 


obscure to me, and although I might venture a guess and | the foot for some considerable time. 


These cases resemble each other in several respects 


occurring in hunters only, and, with the exception of 
No. III, after a period of rest, which supports the com- 
Case I7I.—A valuable hunter was brought to me with | pression theory to some extent. All the animals were 

a history of lameness in one fore foot of nearly twelve] of mature age, good doers 
by any means, being wel 

times. On his “good days” the subject was a brilliant | much the same in all instances, and containing nothin 
of an irritant nature, the water supply was good, 
and could hardly be got out of his stable. The affected |thongh “hard,” stabling good, with sound floors and 
foot was considerably smaller than the other and con-| surface drainage. 


but not gross in their bodies 
| cared and fed, the feeding 


Movement was very similar in all 
he cases though more exaggerated toe action with 
hortening of the stride was apparent in No. ILI, and 


all improved with movement more or less, but I am in- 
clined to think that the disease was not the same in 
each, though affecting the feet undoubtedly, and I shall 
be grateful indeed if our discussion on the subject leads 
to a more perfect knowledge of foot diseases and 


am unable to say, as the disease continued, and after | methods for their diagnosis and treatment. 


When drawing up these notes I intended relating my 


experience of at least a dozen almost similar cases, but 
I feel that too much tine would be necessary, and the 
few I have given are fairly typical of the whole. They 
amply prove how helpless we often are in these foot 
cases, treatment short of neurectomy being almost 
hopeless. Ligaturing the digital arteries is well spoken 
of, and I should be glad of your experiences on this 


int as it is supposed to decongest the tissues of the 
oot, and if such is really the ease, on the same line of 


reasoning it might prove a useful adjunct to neurectomy. 


DiscussIon. 
Mr. WinTEeER in thanking Mr. Patrick for his interest- 


deeply, so as not to extend right down to the sensitive|ing paper, stated that such subjects were of genera 
tissues of the foot, but I contend that by so doing we| interest to practitioners, and more worthy of support 
than learned treatises, copied for the most from eminent 
ally intended, and for that reason would be better left| writers. Such a pape: promoted a healthy discussion, 
alone, unless the one aim and object is to satisfy your | and touched on subjects of every-day interest to men in 
client that something is being done in the nature of a} country practice. 
surgical operation. My experience has been that ex-| his clients were not satisfied without a positive diagnosis, 
and it was better in his opinion to shew no hesitancy in 

Case JV.—An aged hunter was laid up with a small] giving one, somewhat guarded perhaps, and open to 
thorn deeply embedded in the extensor pedis tendon in | modification in the future as symptoms developed, but a 
the region of the fetlock, which was removed 7 toto, and | diagnosis of some sort was absclutely necessary. n 
the small wound healed up without further trouble, yet | nine cases out of ten obscure lameness was located in 
lameness persisted in that limb and only dated from|the foot, and an absolute scientific diagnosis was im- 


receipt of injury by the thorn, which suggested possible | possible, owing to the density of the hoof. We were 
expected to arrive at a conclusion of some sort, however 


r. Patrick stated that in most cases 


fee In young horses a 
ameness turned out to be 


was invariably in the foot. 
Mr. Winter then went on to detail some cases he had 
met and advocated, in tedious cases, the performance of 


tically sound. He was By to exercise and prepared | neurectomy ; giving instances of half-a-dozen cases with 


varying results, a good many of the horses mentioned 
having been made useful servants for some years 


with his wonted brilliance, then cracked up on the other ‘ afterwards. 
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As to the causes of foot lameness, he was inclined to 
with the essayist that concussion could be almost 
eliminated. Over-extension he was inclined to think 
was a uch more common cause. Harness horses with 
high action were not so much affected with navicular 
disease, and chronic laminitis as hunters and racehorses, 
Heredity is the most common cause of navicular 
disease. 

In Smith’s operation Mr. Winter believed that any- 
thing short of section of the deeper hoof structures was 
no use, and only defeated the object of the operation. 

As to ligature of the digital arteries, he did not see 
what good result could be expected, but never having 
tried the operation, he did not feel qualified to speak 
about it. 

Mr. Howarp: I wish to thank Mr. Patrick for his 
very useful paper. He deserves our special thanks for 
coming to the rescue at the eleventh hour to supply a 

per instead of our friend, Mr. Ryan, who is a de- 
for the second time. I am very glad Mr. Patrick 
does not wish to commend “lightning diagnosis” or 
“snap shot” opinions, for such are, in my experience, 
seldom satisfactory, especially in cases of lameness and 
foot lameness in particular. But I cannot agree with 
Mr. Patrick that we are more backward in our “ diag- 
nosis of the exact pathological condition” in cases of 
foot affection than in affections of other parts. For in- 
stance, in hip lameness how often can we positively 
say the exact condition or lesion we have to deal with. 

Unfortunately for myself I have perhaps a large ex- 
perience of foot cases, and I must say the symptoms are 
often misleading, and I am sorry to say that the use of 
cocaine in my experience does not always make things 
easier. 

Cocaine is undoubtedly a help at times, but it is very 
often misleading in action. As regards navicular disease 
I think that neither shoeing nor concussion have any- 
thing to say to its production. For instance, how 
seldom comparatively is it that one sees it in high step- 

ing harness horses. I have no doubt as to its being 
Sombaary. and I have in my mind many cases that I 
could so trace. As regards contracted heels I have 
always regarded the condition as the result rather than 
the cause of lameness. 

Throbbing of the artery is not necessarily present in 
all cases. Perhaps the case of ostitis resulted from con- 
tinued irritation and pain from the navicular affection, 
for it is hard to say which was there first. Mr. Patrick, 
tomy wind, has not proved that navicular was not 
present in those cases and first to start, and I must 
again say that I am sorry he should be so unhappy 
about the present-day diagnosis of foot lameness, as I 
rather think we have reason to congratulate ourselves 
on the advances made in the diagnosis of lameness, and 
that our clients get very good value for the money spent 
on our advice in such cases. 

I must again thank Mr. Patrick for his paper, and 
hope that he will still endeavour to throw more light 
on the ever recurring subject of foot lameness. 


Veterinary Education in United States. - 


Eight hundred veterinarians, and over, are now em- 
ployed by the Washington Bureau of Aninal Industry 
in the work of inspecting animals and meat in the 
various parts of the United States. A very large pro- 
portion of these were rendered necessary when the ad- 
ministration of the Meat Inspection Law of 1908 was 
put in the hands of the Bureau. It was then found 
that the qualifications of these veterinarians varied very 
much, although all were—as was necessary for a Civil 
Service appointment—graduates of veterinary colleges, 
having a course of three years. As it became clear that 


colleges of America was not uniform, and that veteri- 
nary graduates were not in all cases properly qualified 
for the positions they were expected to fill,” the Hon. 
James Wilson, the Secretary for Agriculture, at the sug- 
gestion of Dr. A. D. Melvin, the chief of the Bureau, 
appointed a committee of five leading veterinarians “to 
visit the veterinary colleges throughout the United 
States, in order to gain definite information regarding 
their equipment and facilities for teaching, and also to 
indicate to the Department of Agriculture the necessary 
matriculation examination and course of instruction to 
qualify graduates for admission to the Civil Service 
examination.” The report and twenty-seven recom- 
mendations of this committee have just come to hand. 
There was also an appendix giving criticisms on the 
different colleges and institutions giving courses of 
veterinary instruction, but this is not printed, but a cop 
of what refers to each institution is to be sent to eac 
institution as a guidance for the reform needed. The 
main feature of the report is a carefully drawn up 
course of instruction, and the minimum time given to 
each subject, which, it is recommended, should be the 
basis of the curriculum of all colleges whose graduates 
could be accepted for the Civil Service. It is also re- 
commended that there should be at least five qualified 
veterinarians on the faculty of every veterinary college, 
of whom not more than three shall be graduates of the 
same college, and that each of the five should have 
charge of, and teach, one or other of the following five 
major subjects:—(1) anatomy; (2) pathology; (3) 
practice of comparative medicine ; (4) surgery ; and (5) 
materia medica, or physiology. There is a classification 
made of the nineteen veterinary colleges in the United 
States. Eleven of these are put into Class A. and the 
graduates of these are recommend as eligible for Civil 
Service examination for employment as inspectors of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry. Graduates of the 
other eight colleges are not recommended fir this. 
Among the other recommendations is one that the De- 
partment of Agriculture should maintain such constant 
supervision over veterinary colleges as to secure that 
the latter fully and faithfully comply with the minimum 
standard of requirement indicated in the report. Every 
college, it is also urged, should only have one graduation 
date each year ; while regulations are also suggested to 
regulate the admission of students from medical (human) 
and agricultural colleges. Altogether, the report indi- 
cates that veterinary education in the United States is 
about to be vastly improved. 


Inspection Methods in Glasgow. 


Owing to the pressure on our space last week we were 
reluctantly compelled to hold over the third instalment 
of the reports made by the various experts. We now 
submit the reports made by Mr. Leslie Buchanan, M.D., 
Mr. J. R. U. Dewar, F.R.C.V.S., and Mr. J. Donaldson 
Pottie, M.R.C.V.S., and Jos. Gillies, M.R.C.V.S., which 
now completes the series. We understand the matter is 
receiving very serious consideration locally as well as in 
New Zealand, and having regard to the questions ad- 
dressed to the President of the Local Government 
Board, it seems desirable that further action should be 
taken with a view to removing the unwarranted stigma 
a the importers of the meat, and the meat 
itself. 


REPORT UPON THE EXAMINATION OF VaRIoUS CASES 
oF BoneELEsSs Meat CONDEMNED AS UNFIT FOR 
Human Foop, AND ALSO OF TWo CASES OF SIMILAR 
MEAT WHICH HAD BEEN Passep as Fit ror HUMAN 
Foop In GLascow. 


Having undertaken to examine along with Drs. Dou- 
glas, McRorie, and Campbell, into the condition as 


“the standard of attainment in the various veterinary 


regards fitness for human food, of various cases of boned 
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meat imported from New Zealand and condemned as 


“nanfit” by the Inspector of Meat of Glasgow, I first | others, 


made cultures from thirty-four samples taken by the 
ordinary trade methods of taking samples. The result ke 


a gentleman from Mr. Russell’s office and 
went to the Union Cold Storage Company’s 
remises in George street, Glasgow, and after waiting 


or some time for Mr. Trotter, or his assistants, was 


of the cultivations in all the thirty-four cases was the| shown eight boxes of beef said to be the property of 


growth of a large number of organisms. In only six of 


ee and twenty-five boxes said to be the property 


the cases, however, was there present one or more of |of Messrs... . . which had been tied with string and 
the putrefactive bacteria, the remainder being simple] sealed. I carefully examined all this meat, cutting it 


organisms. 
These examinations were therefore inconclusive, as the 


trade method of taking such samples is totally unsuited | p 
for the purposes of bacteriological examination, as the 


up and having hules bored in it as [ thought necessary. 


hen my examination was finished the meat was at once 
ut back into the cold chamber. 
We then proceeded to the Moore street Meat Mashet, 


instrument employed is not sterilised either before or|and in a large room there I was shown and examin 
during the operation. On the Ist September, when | two boxes of beef the property of Mr... .. and three 
Drs. Douglas and others, I attended at the Union Cold | lots of 3, 4, and 26 boxes the property of Messrs, ... . 
Storage premises in George Street, and there inspected | Of the 26 lot 1 examined 16 boxes taken at random, as 
the cases of meat the property of Mr. —— which had | a thoroughly representative sample. 


been condemned on the 28th August, and were now re- 
turned to store by permission of the Sheriff. 


The meat examined in the Cold Storage Company’s 


premises looked better than I expected. Considering 


The cases of meat were opened in our presence and|that, as stated to me, this meat had been ont of the 
ey turned out, the meat being freely cut into|cooling chamber from Friday morning, the 28th ulto. 
a 


where 


rge in bulk, and the consistence, appearance |(some of it from the Thursday night) till Monday night, 


and odour very carefully noted in various parts of each|the 3lst ulto., it was wonderfully fresh and sweet. 


Many of the packages of meat had been opened through 


X. 

On the 2nd September [ again attended at the Cold|the middle, several of them cut into pieecs, and having 

Storage and inspected nearly a dozen boxes of the lot| been clapped together again, put in the boxes as far as 

condemned on the 28th August, the agen d of Mr.| possible and tied up in this more or less thawed con- 
n 


the same date. 


, and also two cases which had passed on|dition. It was not surprising therefore to find a good 
deal of the meat, towards the middle of the boxes, still 


Five samples of meat were taken from the condemned | unfrozen, and in a soft, sudden, saturated state. Natur- 


cases, and one from each of the 


cases for exami-|ally its appearance in that condition was not very at- 


nation by the microscope as to the presence of any | tractive, and some of it had a sour odour. 


change indicative of early decomposition. 


On the other hand, the meat shown to me in the 


The result of my general inspection was that I was 
absolutely satisfied that so far as the general characters 
of the meat were concerned there was no instance in 
which the appearance, the consistence or the odour of 
any sample of meat was such as to warrant the con- 


demnation withont some particular test. 


It is to be noted that the meat had been out of the 
“Chill” for four days before being returned, and in spite 
of this it still remained quite fresh, and was, in my 


opinion, perfectly fit fur human food. 


I next proceeded to investigate the microscopical 
characters of various samples of meat with the object 
of finding if there was any change in the minute ap- 
pearance of the condemned meat which would distinguish 
it from the passed meat, and, in addition by ry a 

ecom- 
position, I might be able to note changes which were 


piece of meat until it was in an early stage of 


present in the condemned meat of a similar nature. 


The result went to show that the condemned meat 
was indistinguishable fromm the sound meat, but quite 
different from the meat in an early stage of decompo- 


sition. 


I have then no hesitation in saying that in no instance 
of the twenty cases of meat condemned by the Inspector 
of Meat of Glasgow, and subsequently examined by me, 
was there found sufficient reason for condemnation, that 
the said meat was of the appearance, the consistence, 
and odour of healthy, sound meat, and, finally, that it 
as, in my opinion, quite fit and suitable fer human 
food Signed) Bucnanan, M.D. 


w 


Clinical Researc boratory. 
Partick, Glasgow. 


Report BY VETERINARIAN. 


At the request of Mr. Alexander Russell, writer, 54, 
West Nile street, Glasgow, [, on Thursday, the 3rd Sep- 


tember, visited Glasgow for the purpose of examining 
imported New d boxed which had been 
seized by the Municipal Meat Inspector, Mr. Trotter. 


Moore street Market turned out better on examination 
than its outward appearance indicated. Lying exposed 
as it was at the temperature of the day, and in the 
atmosphere of a room containing several decomposing 
carcases, its appearance was not particularly prepossess- 
ing. But on examination a considerable quantity of it 
was quite fresh and sweet. A sour odour was perceptible 
in many of the packages, but considering the treatment 
it had been subjected to, those familiar with the impair- 
ment that takes place in the keeping qualities of meat 
that has been frozen and allowed to thaw will not be 
surprised at that. 

his meat was nearly all “ bull beef,” and not what 
was considered meat of superior quality, but in my 
oe the eight packages of meat the property of 

“Spies had been—when first taken out of the cool- 
ing chamber—perfectly sweet and wholesome, and fit 
for the food of man. 

Regarding the rest of it I am not so confident, as 
keeping in view the way it had been knocked about and 
handled—bad for any kind of butcher meat exposed to 
the air, not over sanitary--opened ont and packed up 
again oftener than once ; that the same hands which h 
been handling a package perhaps tainted, handled the 
next package which may have been fresh ; that the pack- 
ages were lying closely packed on each other, so that if 
any sour odour was present in one it could not fail to be 
communicated to the contiguous one. The opportunity 
for a satisfactury examination of the meat was con- 
spicuons by its absence. I[t should have been examined 
before it was taken out of the cooling chamber, or im- 
mediately on its first removal. 

Even looking at it under these adverse circumstan 
and considering the fact that the contents of seve 
of the boxes was still sweet and good, in -4 opinion, at 
least 25 per cent. of it must have been fresh and whole- 
some food when first opened out. 

(Signed) J. R. U. Dewar, F.R.C.V.S. 

Royal ( Dick ) Veterinary College, 

Veterinary Inspector for Edinburgh, the Board 
of Agriculture, etc., etc. 


| 
= 
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VETERINARY Report ON New ZEALAND Box BEEr. 


At the request of the Meat Market Committee of 
United Fleshers Society of Glasgow, I visited Glasgow 
and inspected in a booth at the Glasgow Abattoir a 
number of boxes of New Zealand frozen meat. 

My opinion is that the meat was free from disease and 
fit for human food, except two boxes which were slightly 
affected with mould, which was only surface, and had the 
portion affected been removed, my opinion is the remain- 
der was quite sound and fit for human food. I witnessed a 
sample of a half box of the condemned meat sent to the 
Technical Research Laboratory, London. I also took 
samples which I submitted to Dr. Leslie Buchanan and 
Dr. Campbell for bacteriological examination. 

The day following my visit I was instructed to obtain 
experts, and the following gentlemen were asked to act : 
Mr. Joseph Gillies, M.R.C.V.S., Irvine; Dr. MeCrorie, 
Dr. Carstairs Douglas, Dr. Campbell, and Dr. Leslie 
Buchanan, of Glasgow. I wired for Mr. Joseph Gillies. 
M.R.C.V.S., Irvine, We examined the boxes of meat 
in the booth before mentioned, and also in Messrs. 
Milne’s and Union Cold Stores, Glasgow, where we care- 
fully went over different luts of box beef which we 
marked good, questionable, and bad. 

Our bow is that frozen meat cannot be properly 
inspected at Moore Street slaughterhouse, as it had no 
chill chamber, and besides, the meat is mixed with all 
sorts of condemned carcases. In our opinion the booth 
in Moore Street requires cleansing and disinfecting. We 
are of opinion the povger place to inspect frozen or box- 
meat is at the Cold Stores. It should be classified as 
we did, good, doubtful, and bad. The trade would then 
be allowed to proceed, and the good meat passed into 


the bad meat condemned and passed on for boiling down 
purposes, 

In conclusion, we consider the Glasgow Public 
Health Authorities should hear all facts in the box beef 
business from all the interests concerned before legisla- 
ting on this important trade, as the results of the bac- 
teriological examinations of the condemned boxes were 
very satisfactory, and protective to the public health 
interest of any community. 


J. Donatpson Portit, M.R.C.V.S., 
Veterinary Inspector for Lower Ward of Renfrewshire. 


Jos. M.R.C.V.S. 
—The Meat Trades Journal. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


Extract from London Gazette, 
War Orricr, WHITEHALL, Nov. 30, 
Army VETERINARY Corps. 
: — Arthur H. Lane to be Major. Dated Nov. 29. 


The undermentioned officers who recently returned 
from Foreign Service have been posted to the follow- 
ing stations :— 

ajor H. T. Sawyer, Woolwich. 

Capts. W. Ludgate and H. T. Ryan, Curragh. 

Capt. J. Nicholas has been transferred from the 
Curragh to Dundalk. 

Lieut. J. S. Nimmo embarked for India on Nov. 18, 
on return to that country from sick leave of absence. 
Lieut. H. M. Williams having been reported fit for 


circulation. The doubtful thoroughly re-examined, and 


duty will embark for India on Dec. 2. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 


To 1903. SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Anthrax. 


Gr. BRITAIN. Week ended Nov. 28} 19 
1907 .. | 19 

Corresponding week in 1906 ..] 28 

1905 9 


Foot- Gianders 
and-Mouth | (including 
Period. Disease. Farcy) 


Out- i- | Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- -| Onut- 
Joreake . breaks} mals. breaks! mals. 


Swine Fever. 


1522 
18 33 
16) 24 


Total for 48 weeks, 1908 i rors | 1317 


742 «2317 


1907. | 988 "1327 
Correspondin riod in {1906 .. | 12) 
888 | 1208 


1795 
1915 


Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Dec. 1, 1908. 


IRELAND. Week ended Nov. 21 


Corresponding W 1906 
ndin eek in { 1 
eWeek in | 


Total for 47 weeks, 1908 ee 


1907 .. 
19(6 .. 
1905 .. ee 


Corresponding period in 


5 ee 2581 
es 8 ee | 212 $71 
29 «+ | 277 1415 


Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for lreland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, Nov. 25, 1908 


Nore.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 
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Personal. 


Mr. WatterR Garpner. M.R.C.V.S., Helensburgh, has 
been appointed Inspector of Dairy Herds in the Middle 
Ward district of County of Lanarkshire. 


VETERINARY EDUCATION. 
Sir, 
I was very pleased indeed to read the remarks that Prof. 
Hobday made in his Presidential Address before the Central 
V.M.S. the other day, advocating strongly the compulsory 
pupilage before entering College. Iam very glad that one 
learned gentleman is concurring with me on this point, and 
not attempting to crush me like the “jellyfish,’’? Mrs. 
Malaprop. I consider a person that is afraid of letting his 
name appear under his remarks not worth taking the 
trouble to acknowledge. Should he like to come out in his 
true colours Iam perfectly willing to compare notes with 
him. Possibly he may gain points on me in English 
grammar and Latin terms. Had he been eighteen years of 
age before he hardly knew a word of English, and had to 
follow the plough on his father’s farm from the age of 13 
to 18, I doubt very much whether he would be as proficient 
as lamin English. I should also like to know whether he 
had obtained honours in his final examination. He may 
have been born with a silver spoon in his mouth, but I find 
that those are not the men that shine the most in our pro- 
fession. I know splendid men that used to work hard at 
the anvil for years before they entered College. I knew 
others that were too much afraid to soil their white cuffs 
to backrake a horse—the type of ‘“‘ Mrs. Malaprop ’’ perhaps. 
—Yours truly, 

O. Trevor 


Sir, 

In reply to Mr. Walter G. Green, I beg to point ont that 
personal abuse is quite as objectionable when the corres- 
pondent writes under his own name as when he does so 
under a pseudonym. 

And certainly Mr. Green’s communication is a typical 
example of a personal attack, which is by no means justified 
although he signs his name thereto. Had he adopted a 
pseudonym I, for one, would have been quite as well pleased, 
and I have no doubt so would your readers. 

Now I deny that the remarks I made justify him in 
styling me a “carping critic,’’ they were fair comment, and 
I have the courage of my convictions. But I claim tocome 
under ‘‘one of the isolated instances where a correspondent 
is justified in remaining nameless,’’ although the reason 
for this ‘‘ may not be obvious."’ 

With reference to “‘ Mrs. Malaprop,’’ I shall pass over his 
“play with words,’’ my time is too well occupied, and your 
space is too valuable, for this sort of argument. But I must 
join issue with him as to the value he puts on “ carping 
criticism.’’ 

Fair criticism is admitted on all sides to produce good 
results. But itis well known that the chief reason why 
practitioners do not record clinical cases is the annoyance 
that is caused by anfair criticism, such as that indulged in 
by your correspondent. 

His remarks on obstetrics I must challenge. It is not 
the lack of help that is the difficulty in serious obstetrical 
cases, it is the hand and arm, and skill, of the practitioner 
with experience that do the important part of the work, and 
if he does not possess the necessary skill all the extraneous 
help is of no value. 

Surely your correspondent is not serious when he states 
that in a large country practice about half-a-dozen calving 
or foaling cases come to hand in a season, at which the 
student can gain knowledge. If this were so, it would not 
pay a practitioner to take up this branch of work, as it is 
well known that the simple cases are attended by the 


owners, at least it is my experience that many farmers and 
stewards are fairly skilful in these matters, so far as simple 
cases are concerned. 
I have very little faith in the information to be derived 
from obstetric models ; no doubt they suit the lecture room, 
but if practical knowledge is to be obtained actual attend- 
ance on cases is necessary. If this were not so, why do the 
examining bodies in human medicine require from the 
medical student a certificate of having attended a oo 
number of cases of midwifery at a recognised hospital ? 
The decade that, according to your correspondent, is 
necessary to “make a decent foaler and calver,’’ is likely 
to prove a very expensive period to the owners of stock if 
the practitioner is to gain his experience at their expense— 
that is if they are sufficient fools to permit him to do so. 
Most of us have found that farmers and owners of stock 
are fairly good judgesin these matters.—Yours, etc. 

OBSERVER.’ 


THE VETERINARY SURGEONS AMENDMENT BILL 
Sir, 
I have already stated on more than one occasion that, at 
Professor M‘Fadyean's own pressing request, I wrote the 
Governors of the Royal Veterinary College some fifteen 
years ago offering them such services as I could give with- 
out abandoning my own practice. After due notice to Sir 
John M‘Fadyean I also published his letter of invitation. I 
never “attempted to induce the Governors of the Royal 
Veterinary College to set aside a regulation made in what 
they conceived to be the interests of private practitioners in 
London,’’ and I have in vain called on Sir John M‘Fadyean 
to substantiate or withdraw that statement which I em- 
phatically characterise as incorrect. 

I have no wish to appear ungrateful, but if any person 
other than Professor M‘F'adyean had proposed that I should 
give up my share of a considerable London practice in 
exchange for a beggarly salary and a courtesy title of ‘‘ Pro- 
fessor,’’ which was longa matter for derision in the veteri- 
nary press, I should probably have stated very plainly what 
I thought of the offer. And that I followed Professor 
M‘Fadyean’s advice, even with limitations, is the best proof 
I can give of my desire to please him. 

Throughout the controversy, which is entirely of Sir 
Jobo’s seeking, there has however been one simple and 
straightforward way of settling this purely personal point, 
viz., for Sir John to publish my letter to the Governors 
just as I published his letter to me. Unless and until he 
does so no one is likely to be seriously influenced by the 
thin-spun sophistries intended to implicate me in the mis- 
deeds of the Royal Veterinary College. 

Although, however, very few persons care much what 
the Royal Veterinary College or the writer of this letter 
was doing fifteen years ago, a great many are interested in 
what is happening to-day, and it will be remembered that 
Sir John M‘Fadyean in opening this controversy did not 
limit himself to the single and purely personal qnestion to 
which he now seems anxious to confine discussion, but de- 
nounced in very strong language the conclusions arrived at 
by my colleagues and myself when drawing the attention 
of the veterinary profession to certain matters of great 
public interest. I have since afforded Sir John several 
opportunities of modifying his remarks—without result. 
No self-respecting person can well abstain from replying to 
a charge of untruthfulness, however, and as Sir John seems 
unwilling to avail himself of the opportunities already given, 
Iam compelled to adduce specific evidence I should other- 
wise have preferred to leave unpublished. 

With a desire to avoid wounding personal susceptibilities, 
my colleagues and myself, when drawing attention to the 
issue of circulars and the unfair competition with private 
practitioners by certain of the teaching schools, made no 
mention of names, and alluded to these practices as having 
occurred in the past. Sir John’s own action neutralised 
these pre cautions, and made it apparent that the Royal 
Veterinary College considered it necessary to deny the truth 
of the charges. Nothing remalns, therefore, but to produce 
the evidence. Here is one case : 


| 
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On October 16th last (i.e. six weeks ago), a black gelding, 
the property of Messrs. Smither and Son, 69 Upper East 
Smithfield, was attacked with colic and taken to the Royal 
Veterinary College. . Messrs. Smither and Son regularly 
employ a fully qualified veterinary surgeon under a special 
contract. His name can be given if necessary. In due 
time the Royal Veterinary College rendered its account, and 
less than a month ago sent to Messrs. Smither and Son the 
following circular, bearingits arms and motto. 


ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
Gr. Street, Campen Town, N.W. 


Patron: 
His Masesty tHE Kiva. 


President : 
Tue or Connavoeut, K.C., ETC. 
Vice-Presidents : 
His Grace the Duke of Portland. 
His Grace the Duke of Westminster. 
The Right Hon. the Ear! of Ancaster. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Coventry. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Spencer, K.G. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Stalbridge. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Tweedmouth. 
The Right Hon. the Vicount Portman. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Moreton. 
Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart. 
Col. Sir Nigel Kingscote, G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
Richard Benyon Berens, Esq. 


Chairman of the Governors: 
Col. Sir Krnescorr, G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 


The Royal Veterinary College, founded in 1791, was in- 
co colul by Royal Charter in 1875, for the encouragement 
of Veterinary Science, more especially by advancing the 
study of the treatment and cure of the diseases of domestic 
animals. There are upwards of 200 students going through 
a four years’ course of instruction at the College, which is 
the principal training school for the Veterinary profession 
in England, and which lacks the means it should have at 
its command for thoroughly carrying out the several 
branches of professsional teaching. 

The payment either of a Life or an Annual Subscription 
will assist in promoting Veterinary Science and improving the 
means of alleviating the sufferings of horses and other ani- 
mals, thereby reducing the loss occasioned to their owners. 

A subscription of £2 2s. per annum, or of £21 for life, 
entitles the subscriber— 

(a) To have five horses examined annually, at the College, 
for soundness, “free of charge,’’ and to receive advice 
gratis respecting any kind of animals. 

(b) Tohave horses admitted into the Infirmary for medlcal 
or surgical treatment, inclusive of their keep, at a 
charge of 3s. per night, and dogs and other animals at 
a lower rate.* 

A subscription of £1 1s. per annum entitles the subscriber: 
To have dogs and cats only admitted into the Infirmary 
for medical or surgical treatment, inclusive of their 
keep, at a charge of 5s. per week for dogs and 2s. 6d. 
for cats. 

’ The College hours are from 10 a.m. to 5p.m. on all 
week days, with the exception of Saturdays, when they 
are from 10 a.m. tol p.m. 

* Members of the Royal Agricultural Society and of the 

Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons are entitled 

to the same benefits for an Annual Subscription of £1 1s. 


This circular proves all, and move than all, that my col- 
leagues and I have ever stated. It proves that one of the 
Veterinary Schools is in need of money (it “lacks the means 
it should have at its command ’’) and solicits subscriptions, 
and that it maintains ‘‘an active competition with its own 
graduates by publicly canvassing for clients and offering 

fessional services at extremely low fees. It proves that 


fessional means in the open market, but that it does not 
hesitate to approach persons who already employ a veteri- 
nary surgeon, and by offering rates that few respectable 
veterinary practitioners could accept undermines the i- 
tion of the private practitioner without apparently benefit- 
ting itself. 

That is sufficiently serious, and I wish the matter ended 
there. But the Principal of the Royal Veterinary College 
is Sir John M‘Fadyean. And the President of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, which makes and enforces 
rules of professional conduct for the whole profession, is Sir 
John M Fadyean. And the Chairman of the Registration 
Committee, which executes judgment on poor struggling 
wretches, who in trying to compete with quacks and patent 
medicine vendors possibly happen to overstep the strict line 
of professional etiquette, is also Sir John M‘Fadyean. I 
wish to draw no inferences. The facts speak more elo- 
quently than I possibly could. 

But I must add that while the proposed new Bill provides 
the fullest means of punishing companies who offend against 
the veterinary profession, it makes no mention of corporate 
bodies like the Royal Veterinary College.—Your obedient 
servant, Jno. A. W. 

56 New Bond St., London, W. 

November 30. 


Sir, 

I have read with much interest for the past few weeks 
the letters which have been appearing in the correspondence 
columns of your valuable journal, from Sir John M‘Fadyean 
and Mr. Dollar, on the merits and demerits of the above 
Bill; but I regret to see that so much matter of a personal 
nature has been introduced. What possible connection can 
there be between the framing of this new Bill and the offer 
by Sir John to assist Mr. Dollar in securing a vacant ap- 
pointment in the London Veterinary College? I do not 
think that by bringing up these personal affairs the reputa- 
tion of the President of the Royal College will suffer, but I 
do think it is somewhat undignified to harrow up bygones 
which have nothing whatever to do do with the Bill under 
discussion. 

Query,—Does Mr. Dollar, within his own conscience, 
really object to this Bill which is viewed favourably by the 
majority of the profession as one likely to improve the 
position and promote the welfare of its members, or is his 
changed attitude due entirely to private and personal 


motives ?—Yours truly, 
Wo. Scorr, F.R.C.V.S. 


Eastern Counties Verertnary Mepicat Soctery. 
Sir, 

At a meeting of the Eastern Counties V.M.S. held at 
Norwich on November 10th, the following resolution was 
passed: ‘‘That the members of the Eastern Counties 
V.M.S. think that the employment of unqualified assistants 
by members of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
should be considered conduct disgraceful from a professional 
aspect.’’— Yours truly, 


Stalham, Nov. 30. 


James Ropertson, Hon. Sec. 


CoMMUNICATIONS AND Papers Recerven.—Messrs. F. 
H. Gibbings, W. M. Scott, J. A. W. Dollar, P. J. Simpson, 
W. Ascott, ‘‘ Observer.’’ 


Tick Fever, or Redwater, by Sydney Dodd, F.R.C.V.S., 
Principal Vet. Officer and Bacteriologist, Bulletin No. 2, 
Dept., of Agric. and Stock, Vet. Div., Queensland, August 
1908. 


Annual Report of the Principal Vet. Officer, Transvaal 
Dept. of Agric. 1906-7, C. E. Gray. 

Resolution of Bengal Govt. on Annual Report of C.V.D., 
Bengal, and Bengal V. Coll : 1907-8. 

The Yorkshine Post, The Scotsman. 


Communications for the Editors to be af_dressed 20 Fulham 


e Royal Veterinary College not only competes;by unpro- 


Road, 8.W. 


